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SELF AND SOUL. 

THE conception of the self has undeniable significance in 
contemporary philosophy. By many who call themselves 
pragmatists as well as by many rationalists, and by almost all 
idealistic thinkers of whatever type, the universe is conceived as 
ultimately personal. And even our present-day realists are — 
most of them — qualitative dualists, that is to say, they admit 
that selves exist alongside of extra-mental realities and related to 
them. In view of this modern emphasis, laid by writers of diverse 
tendency on the conception of self, there is timeliness in a recent 
suggestion 1 that the contemporary conception of self should be 
more carefully compared with the ' traditional doctrine ' of soul, 
or spiritual substance. 2 Such a comparison is here attempted. 



It is necessary, in the first place, to consider the essentials of 
the conception of self. In offering the outline which follows, I 
am of course formulating what is primarily my own doctrine. 
So far, however, as I am aware, there is nothing in my account 
of the self which diverges essentially from that expressed or im- 
plied by modern personalists. 

At the outset it must be insisted that any conception of the 
self is taken over, by philosophy, from psychology conceived as 
doctrine of conscious selves. This view of the relation of phi- 
losophy to the psychology of selves need not .obscure the differ- 
ence between the two methods of treatment. The psychologist 
as such accepts the self as object of introspection, raising no ques- 
tions about its ultimate reality, whereas the philosopher must 
attempt to settle the question of the place of the self in the whole 
scheme of things. If he is a materialistic philosopher, he regards 
the self of the psychologist as a fiction ultimately reducible to non- 

1 In a review by Professor Ellen B. Talbot (in this Review, Vol. XVII, p. 81) of 
my book, The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. 

2 The expressions 'soul,' 'spirit,' 'mind,' and 'spiritual substance' are used 
throughout this paper as virtually synonymous. 
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psychic reality ; if, again, he is a dualist, he accords to the self a 
position more or less coordinate with that of things or external 
objects ; if, finally, he is a personalist, he conceives the universe 
as ultimately consisting in self or selves. But to the end he must 
include in his concept of self essentially what the psychologist 
should mean by the term. It is true that the consideration of 
the relation of the self to the rest of reality may lead him to in- 
fer from the characters discovered by the psychologist other at- 
tributes, — for example, moral predicates — of the self, but he can 
only supplement and modify, he can never obliterate any char- 
acters of the psychologist's self. 

There are two reasons for insisting, thus, that the self of phi- 
losophy is an immediately known and then reflected-on reality, 
not a merely inferred being. For so one gains both the guaran- 
tee of the existence of the self and a clue to the description of its 
rich content. By self is meant (1) a reality which is basal to the 
many conscious experiences, — whether these are named ideas, 
mental processes, psychic contents, conscious functions, or facul- 
ties, — a reality which in some sense includes the experiences and 
to which they belong. 1 This self is also known, both immediately 
and on reflection, as (2) persistent, as (3) unique, and (4) as further 
related (either assertively or receptively, and either egoistically 
or altruistically) with other-than-itself. By the persistence of a 
self is meant the realized fact of being the same self now as at 
some other time, — a consciousness which is emphasized in antici- 
pation and in recognition, but which forms an unaccented part of 
every experience. The uniqueness of a self is that character which 
distinguishes it from every other self, — from every other reality of 
any sort. Such uniqueness, or irreplaceableness, the character 
by virtue of which one realizes that a self is a this-not-to-be- 
replaced-by-another, is an emphasized part of emotion, will, and 
faith, but an unattended-to factor of all consciousness. The 

1 Cf. The Journal of Philosophy, Dec, 1907, Vol. IV, pp. 676 ff., and authors 
there cited for proof, or argument, that those who treat psychology as science of idea 
or of function implicitly assume the existence of the self whose the idea is, or of the self 
which functions. On the conception of the self, cf. the later papers of the series just 
mentioned (Journal of Philosophy, Jan. and Feb., 1908), and my The Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy, especially pp. 408 ff. , 422 ff. 
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relatedness of a self, finally, so sharply emphasized by students of 
social psychology, may be shown to be a character of all con- 
sciousness. Always in being conscious I am aware not only of 
myself but of an other-than-self (either personal or impersonal). 
I may emphasize myself, — for example, in will or in desire, — 
and then I am egoistically conscious ; or I may emphasize the 
other-than-self, as in sympathy or in loyalty, and then I am altru- 
istically conscious. And my consciousness, whether egoistic or 
altruistic, may be assertive or receptive : I may assert myself or 
some other self, as in will and in faith ; or I may fail, as in percep- 
tion or in aesthetic emotion, to react upon my environment. 

II. 

The conception of self, thus briefly outlined, has now to be 
compared with the doctrine of the soul ; and the discussion will 
be limited to the consideration of the soul-doctrine in the sys- 
tems of philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It must be noted at the outset that there is no one fixed 
and accepted concept of the soul ; but that, in spite of divergences, 
all these spiritualistic thinkers, from Descartes downward, (i) agree 
in the teaching that the soul (or mind or spiritual substance) 
is a reality fundamental to its acts or faculties, its ideas or opera- 
tions or experiences. Thus by Descartes spirit 1 is defined as " the 
substance in which thought [later described as including will, 
understanding, and even perception 2 ] immediately resides "; and 
by Locke as " substratum to those operations which we experi- 
ment to ourselves within." 3 And Berkeley declares that, " be- 
sides that endless variety of ideas . . . there is likewise some- 
thing which knows or perceives them and exercises divers opera- 
tions. This . . . being," he asserts, "is what I call mind, 
soul. . . ."* 

This teaching of the soul as fundamental to its operations readily 
(2) involves the implication or the affirmation of its persistence, 

1 Meditations, Replies to the Second Objections, Def. VI. Cf. Wolff, Psychologia 
Rationalis, \ 10; Baumgarten, Metaphysial, \ 505. 
8 Principles of Philosophy, Part I, prop. ix. 

3 Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, chapter xxiii, J 5. 
* Principles of Human Understanding, \ 2. 
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or identity. Berkeley 1 implies and Locke 2 definitely teaches 
the identity of the soul ; and Leibniz unequivocally asserts 
that a monad, or soul, is an identical unity of its own states. 
"My inner experience," he says, "convinces me a posteriori of 
this identity, but there must also be some reason a priori. It is 
not possible to find any other reason, excepting that my attri- 
butes of the preceding time and state, as well as the attributes of 
the succeeding time and state, are predicates of the same sub- 
ject . . . the so-called I . . . which is the basis of the intercon- 
nection of all my different states." 3 

Most of these writers (3) imply also the uniqueness of the soul. 
Leibniz lays special stress on this character. The uniqueness of 
the soul becomes in his hands its complete independence of 
everything else excepting God. 4 On the other hand, these sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century writers (4) do not explicitly con- 
sider the essential and inherent relatedness of the self. 

It is thus evident that the contemporary conception of self is 
a reaffirmation and amplification of certain central factors of the 
earlier concept of soul. It is most important to recognize this 
fundamental likeness of the two doctrines ; for in the exuber- 
ance of the criticism which Hume made fashionable and which 
later philosophers have perpetuated, too little justice has been 
done to the ' traditional doctrine ' of spiritual substance, or soul. 
It is high time to insist on the truth involved in the older doc- 
trine, and to avow boldly the partial identity of the concept of 
self with the Cartesian and the Berkeleian conception of spiritual 
substance. It should be noted also that most of the older 
thinkers more or less consciously use the terms ' spirit' and ' soul ' 
as synonym for ' self,' or ' I.' Berkeley indeed says explicitly : 
" What I am myself, that which I denote by the term I, is the 
same with what is meant by soul or spiritual substance." 5 Only 

1 Principles, \\ 27, 89, et al.\ Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, III, Open 
Court edition, p. 95. 

2 Essay, Book II, chapter xxvii, especially \\ 2 and 14. 

s Letters to Arnaud. 

4 Ibid., IX. 

6 Principles of Human Understanding, \ 139 ; cf. ibid., \ 2 ; cf. also Descartes, 
Meditations, II ; and Leibniz, Letter to Arnaud, XIV, and Systime nouveau, § II. 
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Locke, whose teaching will presently be discussed, distinguishes 
the two. 

III. 

This admission of the likeness of 'self to 'soul' should not, 
however, obscure the important differences between the earlier 
and the later conception. These are of two main types : The con- 
ception of soul differs from that of self, first, in that it is, in one 
sense or another, subordinated to that of body ; second, in that it 
is needlessly empty and abstract. The first of these distinctions 
is, primarily, a difference in origin. According to the most prim- 
itive belief, the soul is merely a shadowy sort of body, a subli- 
mated and attenuated material substance. This conception, 
crude as it is, tends to persist as an unharmonized feature of doc- 
trines with which it is inherently incompatible. The soul is in 
truth conceived, in terms which seem to be more or less covertly 
materialistic, as body deprived of certain inconvenient or undesir- 
able characters. Thus, the conceptions of qualities as ' inhering ' 
in a ' substratum ' has, as Berkeley x suggested, a distinctly 
materialistic flavor. And Locke's admission, though only for 
the sake of argument, "thinking being may also be material," 2 
suggests the latent materialism of his conception. Even more 
obviously the theories of soul in its relation to the body show 
the taint of an unrealized materialism. This appears both in the 
efforts to indicate the seat of the soul and in the doctrines of the 
soul as moving the body. So Descartes holds that there is in 
the body an organ, the pineal gland, " in which more particularly 
the soul exercises its functions" 3 ; Wolff teaches that "souls 
preexist in the preexisting organic particles from which the foetus 
is formed " ; 4 and Baumgarten discusses the ' locomotive faculty ' 6 
by which the human soul moves the body. 

1 Principles, \\ 16 and 17. 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, MooklV, chapter x, § 13. Itwill be re 
membered that Locke is contented when he has pointed out that " the notion of spirit 
involves no more difficulty in it than that of body" {Ibid., Book II, chapter xxiii, 

lis, is)- 

3 Les passions de I'&me, Premiere partie, art. 31 ; cf. art. 42 et al. 

4 Psychologia rationalis, Sect. IV, Cap. II, § 704. 

6 Metaphysica (1779), Pt. Ill, chapter ii, sect, i, §750. Cf. Locke, Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Book II, chapter, xxiii, \ 20. 
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From the fact that the conception of soul is reached by way of 
that of body follows another difficulty. Instead of starting, 
like modern personalists, from the introspective observation of 
the conscious self, these spiritualistic philosophers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries describe the soul from the 
standpoint of its relation to the body, that is, they attribute to the 
soul predicates which are mere negations of bodily characters. 
The soul is described, for example, as a simple being, 1 and this 
character is inferred from the opposition of soul to body. Be- 
cause body is extended and divisible, therefore, it is argued, the 
soul is unextended, indivisible, simple. In its purely negative sig- 
nification, this doctrine is unobjectionable ; but it is also useless. 
Certainly the soul is not extended ; but introspection and rea- 
soning fail to disclose its ' simplicity ' in any other sense of the 
word, unless by simplicity be meant no more than by identity. 

It should be noted that Kant's criticism, in his " Paralogisms 
of Pure Reason," 2 is directed in great part against this doctrine 
of the soul as thing, this conception of the soul as analogous, 
though opposed, to body. Kant, following Hume, points out 
that simplicity, identity, and the other traditional characters of the 
soul-thing are not objects of sense consciousness. 

A second crucially important difference between the conception 
of soul and that of self is the following : The conception of sub- 
stance, as often held, is a very barren and empty abstraction and is 
therefore sharply contrasted with the modern concept of the self 
as possessed of concrete characters, in a word, as conscious. 
The abstractness of the soul-concept is explicit and avowed 
in the philosophy of Locke; and Locke's doctrine of substance 
must, accordingly, be considered at somewhat disproportionate 
length. 

The peculiarity of Locke's teaching is the following : He holds 
to the existence of a conscious self, but he assumes, in addition, 
the existence of a soul or spiritual substance. The ' self or 

1 Cf. Wolff, Psychologia rationalis, \\ 48, 49; Berkeley, Principles, \\ 27, 141. 

* Kritik d. r. Vemunft, edition A, pp. 344ff. ; edition B, pp. 402ff. Of 
course, the criticism of the Paralogisms is directed, also, against the conception of the 
transcendental unity of apperception (or self), as known object. Indeed, Kant does 
not, in this section, sharply distinguish the two concepts. 
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' person ' l is characterized, Locke teaches, by consciousness. 
" Consciousness " he declares, " is that which makes every one to 
be what he calls self; ... as far as ever it can be extended, 
should it be to ages past, [it] unites existences and actions . . . 
into the same person ... so that whatever has the consciousness 
of present and past actions, is the same person to whom they both 
belong." 2 This suggests what Locke unequivocally teaches, the 
identity of the self. He describes the self as " a thinking, intelli- 
gent being, that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself 
as itself, the same thinking thing, in different times and places." s 
He emphasizes, also, the individuality, realized in the emotional 
experience, of the self. The " intelligent being," he says, " sen- 
sible of happiness or misery must grant that there is something 
that is himself that he is concerned for and would have happy." 4 

From these quotations it is clear that Locke has a vivid con- 
ception (in its essentials closely parallel with that outlined in this 
paper) of the conscious self. But instead of following the fashion 
of preceding spiritualistic philosophers by identifying the concept 
of self with that of spiritual substance, Locke teaches that, besides 
the conscious, identical, individualized self, there exists an imma- 
terial substance, a soul. He even regards it as possible, although 
unlikely, 5 that the identity of the self may persist through a change 
of souls, — in other words, that " the same consciousness," instead 
of being " annexed solely to one individual substance . . . can 
be continued in a succession of several substances." A man's 
" immaterial spirit" may be, for example, " the same soul that was 
in Nestor or Thersites at the siege of Troy . . . ; but he now 
having no consciousness of any of the actions of Nestor or Ther- 
sites [cannot] conceive himself the same person with either of 
them." 6 

Locke reaches this conclusion, — that besides the self there 
exists a spiritual substance, or soul, — by the keen observation of 

1 Essay, Book II, chapter xxvii, §26: " Person, I take it, is the name for this 
self." 

2 Ibid., (S^oand 16. 
*Ibid,, §9. 

* Ibid., §25. 

5 Ibid. 

*Ibid., %% 10 and 14. 
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the fact that " consciousness being interrupted always by forget- 
fulness . . . doubts are raised whether we are the same thinking 
thing, i. e., the same substance or no." * An estimate of this 
reasoning would lead us too far from the main topic of our 
study, the analysis of Locke's conception of soul thus distin- 
guished from the self. "If anyone will examine himself," 
Locke says, "concerning his notion of pure substance in gen- 
eral, he will find he has no other idea of it at all but only a sup- 
position of he knows not what support of . . . qualities." From 
this notion of ' pure substance in general,' Locke proceeds to form 
that of spiritual substance by the mere addition of the negative 
predicate ' immaterial.' For though he also calls spiritual sub- 
stance ' thinking thing,' he deprives this positive attribute of all 
its meaning by the repeated and unequivocal teaching that con- 
sciousness belongs not to soul but to self, or person. 

This arbitrary distinction, drawn by Locke, between abstract 
soul and concrete self has had a most curious result in philosophy. 
The justified polemic of Hume and others against that empty 
nonentity, the spiritual I-know-not-what, has been interpreted as 
a successful criticism of the concept of self. 2 And so it happens, 
— in defiance of Locke's sharp distinction between soul and 
self, — that the unhappy self has staggered along through these 
two hundred odd years burdened with the obloquy which, with 
some show of justice, is heaped upon the Lockian spiritual 
substance. 

Other philosophers have been guilty of over-abstractness in 
dealing with the self. For example, the whole difficulty with 
the outlawed doctrine of the mental ' faculties ' is simply this : 
that the soul, or mind, is first conceived abstractly, after Locke's 
fashion, as mere substratum or agent, and that then specific kinds 
of consciousness are referred back to this empty nothing as if 

1 Loc. cit., § 10. The whole chapter is full of suggestion to the student of what 
is nowadays called the dissociation of personality. It should be added that Locke 
is not always true to his own distinction between self and soul. For example, he 
describes each, in the same terms, as ' thinking thing. ' 

2 It should be noted that Hume is not himself guilty of this confusion. He devotes 
one section of the Treatise to the doctrine of the ' immateriality of the soul ' and 
a different section armed with different arguments to the doctrine of self, or, in his 
words, 'personal identity.' (Cf. Treatise, Book I, Part IV, Sections 5 and 6.) 
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explained by being called faculties of what is, by hypothesis, a 
mere ' somewhat,' or x. The weakness of the doctrine lies not 
so much in the vagueness of the concept of ' faculty ' as in its total 
neglect of scientific introspection, and in its effort to explain 
' faculty ' by ' soul,' or ' soul ' by ' faculty,' without adequate ob- 
servation of consciousness under either designation. Another 
significant example of the tendency to divorce spiritual substance 
is Berkeley's insistence that " spirits and ideas . . . [are] kinds 
[of being] entirely distinct and heterogeneous," 1 " natures per- 
fectly disagreeing and unlike." 2 Berkeley's whole ' copy-theory ' 
of knowledge, so prolific of results mischievous to later idealism, 
may be traced to his failure to recognize that the ideas are really 
what he himself calls operations of the mind, and that mind is 
never rightly conceived in abstraction from these very operations 
or ideas. 

The result of this comparison of the concept of ' self with that 
of ' soul ' is in brief, then, the following. The affiliation, logical 
and historical, between the two has been freely acknowledged. 
It has been argued that Descartes and Leibniz, Locke and Berke- 
ley, Wolff and Baumgarten, were right in so far as they taught 
that the occurrence of forms of consciousness implies the exist- 
ence of a unique, persistent, and self-identical, conscious soul, or 
self. It has been pointed out, on the other hand, that the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the soul suffers from two significant defects : 
that it conceives soul either after a material analogy or as 
endowed with mere negations of corporeal characters ; and that 
it tends to rob the concept of soul of its concrete predicates. 
Modern personalism, on the contrary, — the doctrine of the self, 
— starts from the introspective study of the immediately realized 
self and recognizes in this self all the rich content of actual 
experience. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 

1 Principles, \ 89. 

2 Ibid., \ 139. The inconsistency sheuld be noted with Berkeley's equally empha- 
sized teaching that spirits possess ideas ; and that ideas inhere in spiritual substances. 



